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Special Labor Force Report shows 
work force expanding to 101.8 million by 1980; 
rate of growth is then expected to decline, 
with labor force reaching 107.7 million 
by 1985 and 112.6 million by 1990 

DENIS F. JOHNSTON 



During thk 1970's, the total labor force of the 
United States is estimated to expand by 15.9 mil- 
lion, reaehing 10 1.8 million by 1980, aecording to 
the latest projections of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. This increase implies an average annual growth 
rate of 1.7 percent, about the same as the average 
annual rate for the 1960\s. After 1980, the rate of 
growth is expected to decline, averaging only 1 0 
percent a year during the eighties. At this deceltiratcd 
rate, the labor force is estimated to reach 107.7 
million by 1985 and 112.6 million by 1990. 

Projected changes in the labor force arc of neces- 
sity closely related to changes projected in the size 
and age composition of the working- age population 
— those 16 and over. Projected changes in labor 
force participation rates (the percent of the popula- 
tion in the labor force) for specific age-sex groups 
arc also significant, but their impact is overshad- 
owed by the cfTect of the projected population 
changes. Between 1970 and 1990, for example, 89 
percent of the projected change in the male labor 
force and 68 percent of that of the female labor 
force can be attributed to projected population 
changes. Only among men 65 and over, and women 
20 to 24 and 45 to 54, d projected changes in 
labor, force participation r;^ have a greater cfTcet 
on the labor force than changes in population. 

This article presents projections of the total labor 
force of the United States, by age and sex, for 1980., 
1985, and 1990.^ It includes a discussion of past 
trends, as background for the analysis of changes 
implied by the projections, together with a brief 
summary of the assumptions which underlie the 
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The U.S. 
labor force: 
projections 

to 1990 

projections and the methods employed in their de- 
velopment. 

Changes in the 1970*8 

The projected 1980 labor force differs markedly 
from the actual labor force of 1960 and 1970 in its 
composition by age and sex. The median age of the 
labor force, which declined from ^"^0 to 38 yeurs 
during the 1960's, is expected to fall still more rap- 
idly during the present decade, reaehing 35 years by 
1980. The major factor in this decline is the sharp 
rise in the number of young adult workers aged 25 
to 34 years — from 17.7 to 26.8 million — as the 
''baby boom" generation moves inexorably through 
the life cycle. This age group — one-fifth of the labor 
force in 1970— is estimated to make up over one- 
fourth of the labor force 10 years later (table 1). 

These projections also indicate a continuing in- 
crease in the proportion of the labor force that are 
women — from 36.7 percent in 1970 to 38.5 percent 
in 1980, This projected increase is much less pro- 
nounced, however, than the rise since 1960, when 
32.1 percent of tho.sc in tTie labor force were women 
(table 2). Two major reasons may be cited in sup- 
port of the more modest growth projected for 
women workers during the present decade. First, the 
largest changes in the female population in the 
1970's are in the age group (25 to 34 years) whose 
labor force participation rate is lower than for those 
age groups where the largest population increases 
occurred in the 1960's. Second, *he unusually rapid 
increase in women's labor force participation rates 
during the past decade is associated with the precip- 
itous decline in the birth rate. These projections as- 
sume that no further drastic declines in birth rates 
are in prospect. Thus, the labor force participation 
rate of women 25 to 34 years old, which rose from 
35.8 percent -'n 1960 to 44.8 percent in 1970, is. 
projected to rise only 5.4 percentage points during 
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Table 1. Total population, total labor force, and labor force participation rates, by age and sex, actual 1960 and 1970 
and projected 1980, 1985, and 1990 

fNumbers in thoucatids] \ 



Sex and age group 



BOTH SEXES 

Total. 16 years and over. 

16 to 24 years , 

25 to 54 years 

55 years and over 

MEN 

Total, 16 years and over. 
16 tJ 19 years 

16 and 17 years 

18 and 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years..-- 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

65 to 69 years.-^ ... 

70 years and over ... 

WOMEN 

Total, 16 years and over. 

16 to 19 years 

16 and 17 years 

18 and 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years...:..:. .... 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

55 *o 59 years 

60 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

65 to 69 years 

70 years and over .... 



Total population, July 1 



Total labor force, annual averages 



Labor force participation rates, 
annual averages (percent of 
population in labor force) 



Actual 




Projected 




Actual 




Projected 


- 


Actual 


P 


rejected 


1960 


1970 




1980 


1985 




1990 




1960 


1970 


1980 


1985 


1990 

._ 


I960 


1970 


1980 




1985 


1990 






121 .817 


142.366 


167.339 


175 .722 


183,078 




72 . 104 


85.903 


101,809 


107,716 


112.576 


59.2 


60,3 


60.8 




61.3 


61 . 5 


21.773 


32 .257 


37*463 


34.405 


31 .643 


12*720 


19,916 


23 ', 781 


22,184 


20.319 


58.4 


61. 7 


63. 5 


64. 5 


64 2 


67 .764 


71,777 


84^740 


94,028 


103,309 


46.596 


51^487 


61,944 


69 \ 202 


76,421 


68.8 


71.7 


73, 1 


73 .6 


74.0 


32^279 


38^333 


45. 136 


47.289 


48. 126 


12.788 


14^500 


16.084 


16,^30 


15^836 


39.6 


37.8 


35! 6 


34^5 


32.9 


59,420 


68.641 


80,261 


84.285 


87,911 


48.933 


54,343 


62.590 


66,017 


68.907 


82.4 


79.2- 


78.0 


78.3 


78.4 


5,398 


7,649 


8,339 


7,141 


7,045 


3.162 


4,395 


4,668 


3.962 


3,901 


58.6 


57.5 


56.0 


55.5 


55.4 


2,88C 


3.9i)7 


..'4.111 


3.515 


3.373 


1,322 


1,840 


1.887 


1.603 


1,530 


45.9 


46.7 


45.9 


45.6 


45.4 


2,518 


3.712 


4,228 


« 3.626 


3.672 


1,840 


2,555 


2.7E1 


2.3,59 


2.371 


73.1 


68.8 


65.8 


65.1 


64.6 


5,553 


8.668 


10.666 


10,305 


9,021 


4,939 


7,378 


8,852 


8,496 


7.404 


88.9 


85.1 


83.0 


82.5 


82.1 


11,347 


12.601 


18,521 


20,540 


21,040 


10.940 


11.974 


17,523 


19,400 


l3,853 


96.4 


95.0 


94.6 


94.4 


94.4 


11,878 


11,303 


12,468 


15,409 


18,378 


11,454 


10,818 


11,851 


14,617 


17,398 


96.4 


95.7 


95.1 


94.9 


94.7 


10.148 


11,283 


10,781 


10,630 


11,922 


9.568 


10,487 


9,908 


9,744 


10,909 


94.3 


92.9 


91.9 


91.7 


91.5 


7.564 


8.742 


9,776 


9,874 


9,424 


6.445 


7,127 


7,730 


7,716 


7,307 


85.2 


81.5 


79.1 


78 1 


77.5 


4.144 


4,794 


5,263 


5.129 


4,787 


3,727 


4.221 


4.558 


4,421 


. 4,112 


89.9 


88,0 


86.6 


86.2 


85.9 


3,420 


3,948 


4,513 


4.745 


4,637 


2,718 


2,906 


3.172 


3.295 


3,195 


79.5 


73.6 


70.3 


69.4 


68.9 


7,530 


8,395 


9,710 


10.386 


11,CS1 


2,425 


2,164 


2,058 


2,082 


2.135 


32.2 


25.8 


21.2 


20.0 


19.3 


2,941 


3.139 


3,633 


3,852 


4,065 


1.348 


1,278 


1,289 


1.322 


I.J65 


45.8 


40.7 


35.5 


34.3 


33.6 


4.590 


5.256 


6,077 


6.534 


7,026 


1,077 


8S6 


769 


760 


770 


23.5 


16.9 


12. 7 


11.6 


11. 0 


62,397 


73,725 


87.078 


91,437 


95,167 


23,171 


31,560 


39,219 


41,699 


43,669 


37.1 


42.8 


45.0 


45.6 


45.9 


5,275 


7.432 


8,057 


6.9}0 


6,776 


2.061 


3.250 


3,669 


3,203 


3.188 


39,1 


43.7 


45.5 


46.4 


47.0 


2,80? 


3,828 


3.969 


3,397 


3,243 


- 801 


1,324 


1,427 


1,247 


1,205 


28.6 


34.6 


36.0 


36.7 


37.2 


2,472 


3.604 


4.088 


3.513 


3,533 


1,260 


1.926 


2,242 


1,956 


1,983 


51.0 


53.4 


54.8 


55.7 


56.1 


5.547 


8.508 


10.401 


10,049 


3,801 


2.558 


4.893 


6,592 


6,523 


5,826 


46.1 


57.5 


63.4 


64.9 


66.2 


11.605 


12,743 


18.442 


20.301 


20,750 


4,159 


5,704 


9.256 


10,339 


10.678 


35.8 


44.8 


50.2 


50.9 


51.5 


12.348 


11.742 


22,903 


15.741 


28,524 


- 5,325 


5,971 


6,869 


8.560 


10.219 


43.1 


50.9 


53.2:- 


54.4 


55.2 


10.438 


12,106 


11.625 


11,407 


12.695 


5,150 


6,533 


6,537 


6,542 


7,364 


49.3 


54.0 


56.2 


57.4 


58.0 


8,070 


9.763 


11,307 


11,492 


10,934 


2.964 


4,153 


5.057 


5,213 


5,003 


36.7 


42.5 


44.7 


45.4 


45.8 


4,321 


5,257 


5.966 


5.80'', 


5,396 


1.803 


2,547 


3.055 


3,033 


^ 2,853 


41.7 


48.4 


51.2 


52 3 


52.9 


3,749 


4,506 


5,341 


5,688 


5,538 


1,161 


1,606 


2,002 


2,180 


2.150 


31.0 


35.6 


37.5 


38.3 


38.8 


9,115 


11,433 


14,343 


15,B37 


16,687 


954 


1.056 


1,239 


1,319 


1,391 


10.5 


9.2 


8.6 


8.5 


8.3 


3,347 


3,780 


4.595 


4,9.^2 


5.267 


579 


■ 644 


758 


814 


864 


17.3 


17.0 


16.5 


16.5 


16.4 


5.768 


7.653 


9.748 


10.595 


11.420 


■ 375 


412 


481 


505 


527 


6.5 

■ 


5.4 


4.9 


4.8 


4.6 



SOURCE: Population and labor force data for 1960 are from Special labor Force 
Report 119 and differ sligtitly from later estimates. Corresponding 1970 data are from 



Current Population Survey estimates. Projected population data are from Current 
Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 493. Series E. 



the current decade, reaching 50,2 percent in 1980. 

Toe large increase in the number of young adult 
workers, and the continued rise in the number of 
women in the labor force, are the salient features of 
the changes in prospect during the remainder of the 
present decade. However, the changes which are 
foreseen in the other age-sex groups of the work- 
ing-age population are also significant (table 3). 

First, the teenage labor force, which increased 
from 5.2 million in 1960 to over 7.6 million in 
1970, is projecteu to increase still further, but at a 
slower pace, reaching a peak in the late 1970's. 
Thereafter, this group may be expected to decline 
^lowly in number, reaching 8.3 million in 1980. 

er|c 



This development has important implications for the 
absorption of these new young labor force entrants 
into the Nation's economy. During the 1960*s when 
the number of teenage workers was rising by about 
240,000 a year, on average, teenage unemployment 
fluctuated between 12.2 and 17.2 percent (on an 
annual average basis). In contrast, the size of the 
teenage labor force Is estimated to increase by only 
about 70,000 a year, on average, during the current 
decade. This slower pace of increase should enhance 
the effectiveness of measures designed to reduce the 
unemployment rate among teenagers. (See chart 1.) 

Second, the group aged 20 to 24 is projected to 
continue to grow rapidly in size during the current 
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decade, but again at a slower paee than during the 

1960's. This group increased by an average of 

480,000 ?i year during the 1960's, but is expected to 

i - urease at the more moderate pace of 320,000 a 

yi:...r during the current decade, reaching 15.4 mil- 

lio ' workers by 1980. 

i.hird, the group aged 35 to 44, which was the 

iJime size in 1970 as in I960, is projected to in- 

Cjciisc by 1.9 million during the current decade, 

rci.ching 18.7 million in 1980, as the larger number 

of persons born between 1935 and 1944 moves into 

this age group, of workers. 

•* \ 

Fourth, the group aged 45 to 54, which increased 
by 2.3 million between 1960 and 1970, is projected 
to decline by nearly 600,000 during the present dec- 
ade, reaching 16.4 million workers in 1980, At that 
time, this group will consist mostly of the relatively 
small number of, persons born between 1925 and 
1934 — the '"depression" cohort. 

Fifth, the Nation's older workers (aged 55 and 
over) arc projected to continue to increase in num- 
ber at a somev.h*3t more moderate pace during the 
current decade, This group increased by about 1.7 



million during the 1960's, and is expected to in- 
crease by an additional 1.6 million during the 
I970's, reaching 16.1 million workers in 1980. 
Within this group, the number of workers aged 65. 
and over is projected to remain nearly constant, us- 
ing from 3.2 million in 1970 to 3.3 million in 1980. 
This trend is in contrast to the steady increase in- 
the size of tlic population 65 and oyer, which is ex- 
pected to grow from 19.8 million in 1970 to over 
24 million by 1980. Projected reductions in the 
labor force participation rates of persons in this age 
group yield a nearly constant number of workers de- 
spite the substantial increase in the population. 

Comparison with earlier projections 

In general, the present set of labor force projec- 
tions differs from the previous BLS study in two 
major respects, First, the participation rates for men 
in all age groups arc now estimated to decline over 
time, reflecting- the observed downward movement 
over the 1955-72 period. - Second, the participation 
rates for women are considerably higher than those 



Table 2. Distribution of total labor force, by age and sex, actual 1960 and 1970 and projected 1980, 1985, and 1S90 



Sex a:id age ({roup 


Act 


Number On thousands) 






Percent distribution 




ual 




Projected 




Actual 


Projected 




1960 


1970 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1985 


1990 


BOTH SEXES 






















Total, 16 years and over 


72.104 


85,903 


- 101,809 


107,716 


112,576 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


16 to 24 years 


12,720 


19,916 


23,781 


22,184 


20,319 


17.6 


23.2 


■ 23.4 


20.6 


18.0 


16 to 19 years 


5,k23 


7,645 


8,337 


7,165 


7,089 


7.2 


8.9 


8.2 


6.7 


6.3 


20 to 24 years 


7,497 


12,271 


15.444 


15,019 


13.230 


10.4 


14.3 


15.2 


13. S 


11.8 


25 to 54 years 


46,>96 


51,487 


61.944 


69,202 


76.421 


64.6 


59.9 


60.8 


64.2 


67,9 


25 to 34 years 


15,099 


17.678 


26.779 


29.739 


30.531 


20.9 


20.6 


26.3 


27.6 


27.1 


35 to 44 years. 


16.779 


16.789 


18,720 


23.177 


27,617 


23.3 


19.5 


lb. 4 


21.5 


24.5. 


45 to 54 years 


14,718 


17.020 


16.445 


16.286 


18,273 


20.4 


19.8 


16.2 


15.1 


16.2 




12,788 


14.500 


16.084 


16.330 


15.836 


17.7 


16.9 


15.8 


15.2 


14.1 




9.409 


11,280 


J2,787 


12.929 


12,310 


13.0 . 


13,1 


12.6 


12.0 


10.9 


65 years and over 


3,379 


3,220 


3,297 


3,401 


3,526 


4.7 


3.7 


3.2 


3.2 


3.1 


Median age: 


39.9 


38.2 


35.2 


35.8 


37.0 












MEN 














Total, 16 years and over 


48.933 


54,343 


62.590 


66.017 


68,507 


67.9 


63.3 


61.5 


61.3 


61.2 




8.101 


11,773 


13,520 


12,458 


11,305 


11.2 


13.7 


13.3 


11.6 


10.0 




31,962 


33.279 


39.282 


43,761 


48,160 


44 .-3 


38.7 


38.6 


40.6 


42.8 


55 years and over 


8,870 


9,291 


9.788 


9,798 


S',442 


12.3 


10.8 


9.6 


9.1 


8.4 


Median age 


39.7 


38.2 


35.2 


35.8 


36.9 












WOMEN 












Total, 16 years and over 


23,171 


31,560 


39,219 


41,609 


43,669 


32.1 


36.7 


38.5 


38.7 


38.8 


16 to 24 years 


4,619 


8,143 


10,261 


• 9,726 


9,014 • 


6.4 


9.5 


10.1 


9.0 


8.0 




14,634 


18.208 


22,662 


25,441 . 


28,261 


20.3 


21.2 


22.3 


23.6 


25.1 




3,918 




6,296 


6,532 


6,394 


5.4 


6.1 


6.2 


6.1 


5.7 




40.3 


38.2 


35.1 


35.9 


37.1 

































The uses of projections 



... The basic distinction hctwccn a projection and 
a forecast rctlects the purpose it is intended to serve 
rather than the method of its preparation or the 
degree of understanding which it rctlects. A forecast 
may he defined as a projection which has been 
selected as representing the "most likely" outcome 
in .situations whose determinants are insu/]icientl\- 
known or controlled to permit outright prediction. 
Its distinguishing characteristic is the element of 
judgment or decision which is necessary in making 
such a selection. If projections are race horses, the 
forecai^t is the horse you decide to bet on. • 

Whereas projections may serve a number of func- 
tions, the basic function on a forecast is to delineate 
the most prohahle outcome in a specified area of 
concern over a specified period in the future. The 
need for a forecast does not arise imtil and unless 
the user must commit himself to a definite plan of 
action extending into the future. Given such a com- 
mitment, the preparation or adoption of some kind 
of forecast is inescapable. 

Projections in general, and economic-demographic 
projections in particular, may he used to meet a 
number of purposes. First, they are most commonly 
designed to fulfill an anticipatory fimction — allowing 
the user to anticipate the prohahle magnitude or 
impact of some probable or postulated set of condi- 
tions or changes at some future tinie. ... 

Second, projections— or the forecast which is se- 
leeted from among them — are an essential input for 
planning and program development. If oiu' plans and 
programs are rational, they must he future-oriented, 
and they must therefore incorporate some systematic 
appraisal of the environment in which these plans 
are likely to operate in the future. ... 

Third, projections are an essential — though some- 
times impneit — ingredient in program evaluation. 
Attempts at program evaluation, especially in areas 
involving social behavior, commonly encounter the 
problem that program benefits cannot be estimated 
with nearly the confidence or accuracy that sur- 
rounds estimates of program costs; The social re- 
searcher recognizes in this diniculty the truism that 
the impact of any social program is entangled in a 
web of cross-impacts reflecting the totality of inter- 
actions occurring in the society. One way to avoid 
this ditliculty is to project the course of develop- 
ments which might he anticipated in the ahscjice of 
the particular program, so that comparison of this 
projection with actual post-program outcomes may 
yield an estimate, however crude, of program impact 
or ••benefit.'' 

Fouith. projections may be viewed as essential 
links in a chain of conjecture: each projection in- 
cludes among its underlying assimiptions certain 



/ 

conditions which are derived from a prior projection, 
and most projections are likely, in tifrn. to provide 
inputs to other projections. ... 

Fifth. jTrojections serve a nuhlic information fimc- 
tion. Our justifiable concern with the manipulative 
and propagantlistic elements which may he *^ound in 
projections prepared for public effect should not 
obscure the fact that projections, when freed of such 
intluences. have a unique educational value. . . . 

Finally, projections serve an exploratory or heu- 
ristic fimction. insofar as they niay be developed in 
order to tlelineate the prohahle (or possible) con- 
sequences of alternative sets of initial conditions and 
determining factors. While the chief value of such 
exercises may be educational, they may he of con- 
sitierahle praeticai \'aluc to the decisionmaker as 
well. To the extent that they expand his awareness 
of the "degrees of freedoni" which he enjoys in a 
given situation, they may prompt his consideration 
of alternative solutions which he might not other- 
wise have recognized. 

Each of these six functions provides a perspective 
from which to suggest a course of action in "build- 
ing upon" the available economic and demographic 
projections. However, it is the last of these functions 
which most clearly reflects the nature and potential 
value of projections in their purest , sense, and it is 
the fulfillment of this function which most nearly 
implies a capacity to carry, out the other functions 
as well. 



... To build upon economic and demographic 
projections, it is necessary to recognize tiie dilTerent 
purposes for which projections are developed and 
the diirerent strategies which are called for in pur- 
suing these purposes. From the standpoint of the 
technician, the necessary strategy is straightforward: 
we need to integrate our econon^ic and demographic 
models, incorporating additional indicators of rele- 
vant social processes, so as to develop more inclusive 
social systems models. But for the decisionmaker and 
social critic alike, a ditYercnt strategy must be 
employed — one which, recognizes in the failures of 
past predictions not the need for improved analytical 
systems, hut rather the cxi.stence of opportunities for 
the expression of human values which alone give 
meaning to our decisions. 

— Denis F. Johnston, 

"Building on Economic and Demographic Projections," 
a paper presented at a meeting, Ci the 
Society of Actuaries, Toronto. 
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Table 3. Net changes in total labor force 16 years old and over, by age and sex, 1960-70, 1970-80, and 1980-90 



Sex and age group 



BOTH SEXES 

Total, 16 years and over... 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over 



MEN 

Total, 16 years and over.. . 

16 to 24 years 

25 to 54 years 

55 years and over 



WOMEN 

Total. 16 years and over 

16 to 24 years 

25 to 54 years.. 

55 years and over 



Net change 
(in thousands) 



Percent change 



Average annual rate of change * 
(in percent) 





















J950-70 


1970-80 




1980-90 


1960-70 


1970-80 


1980-90 


1950-70 


1970-80 


1980-90 


13.799 


15,906 


10,767 


. 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1.75 


1.70 


1.01 


2.422 


692 


-1.248 


17.6 


4.4 


-11.6 


3.81 


.87 


-1.62 


4.774 


3.173 


-2.214 


34.6 


19.9 


-20.6 


4.93 


2.30 


-1.55 


2.579 


9.101 


3.752 


18.7 


57.2 


34.8 


1.58 


4.15 


1.31 


10 


1,931 


8.897 


.1 


12.1 


82.6 




1.09 


3.89 


2.302 


-575 


1.828 


16.7 


-3.6 


17.0 


1.45 


-.34 


1.05 


1.871 


1.5C7 


~4?7 


13.6 


9.5 


■ -4.4 


1.81 


1.25 


-.38 


-159 


77 


229 


-1.2 


.5 


2.1 


-.48 


.24 


.67 


5.410 


8.247 


6.317 


:^9.2 


51.8 


58.7 


1.05 


1.41 


.96 


3.672 


1.747 


-2,2Vj 


26.6 


21.0 


-20.6 


3.74 


1.38 


-1.79 


1.317 


6.003 


8.87& 


9.5 


37.7 


82:5 


.40 


1.66 


2.04 


421 


497 


. -346 


3.0 


3.1 


-3.2 


.46 


.52 


- .38 


8,389 


7.659 


4,450 


60.8 - 


48.2 


41.3 


3.09 


2.17 


1.07 


3.524 


2.118 


-1.247 


25.5 


13.3 


■ -11.6 


5.67 


2.31 


-1.30 


3,574 


4.454 


5.599 


25.9 


28.0 


'52.0 


2.18 


2.19 


2.21 


1.291 


1.087 


98 


9.4 


6.8 


.9 


2.85 


1.90 


.15 



' Compounded conlincusly. 



^ Less than .05 percent. 



formerly estimated, although the rate of inerease is 
generally slower than that observed during the 1960 
deeade (table 4). The net effeet of these ehanges is 
to reduee the 1980 male labor foree by 1.0 million 
(in comparison with the previous BLS projection) 
and to raise the female. labor foree by 2.1 million, 
for a net inerease of 1.1 million (from 100.7 to 
101.8 million workers). 

The direction of both of these major ehanges is 
the same as that of earlier revisions in the BLS 
projections (as shown in table 4). However, unlike 
the earlier revisions, the present projection does not 
hold the participation rates for men in the central 
working ages (25 to 54) at a constant level. Instead 
it allows these rates to edge "downward slowly, on 
the assumption that the observed reductions between 
1955 and 1972 are not attributable to eyelieal fac- 
tors, but rather reflect a long-term secular trend. As 
has been noted in previous BLS projections, the 
projected declines in the participation rates of 
younger men (16 to 24) are assumed to reflect the 
net effeet of continued growth in school enrollment, 
while the declines projected among men 55 and 
over reflect a long-term trend toward earlier retire- 
ment — an option which is increasingly supportable 
by virtue of the improved terms and increased cover- 
age afforded .by a host of private and public pension 
plans and personal savings'. ^ 



In regard to the upward revision in the participa- 
tion rates for women, three major points should be 
made. First, the current projection implies a sub- 
stantial reduction in the rate of inerease of partici- 
pation rates of women under 35. This is particularly 
noticeable in comparison with the very rapid gains 
observed among women in thiii age group during the 
1964-72 period, when their participation rates in- 
creased by 10 percentage points, reaching 50.4 per- 
cent in 1972. The projected gain over the following 
8-year period (1972-80) is only 2.5 percentage 
points. As noted previously, the more modest 
growth projected in the labor foree participation 
rates of these younger women reflects the judgment 
that the extraordinary growth observed during the 
past decade was accelerated by certain factors which 
are not expected to have a significant impact in the 
future. The most important of these is the rapid de- 
cline in fertility that jccurred during the 1960's. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1972, the general fertility rate de- 
ch'ncd from 118.0 to 73,4— a drop of 38 percent.' 
Since the presence of young children in the home 
limits the availability of mothers for work outside 
the home (ceteris paribus), this red-uetion in fertility 
allowed a growing proportion of young women to 
enter the labor force. In addition, the Vietnam 
buildup of the late 1960's afforded unusually favor- 
able employment opportunities for these women. 
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Chart 1. Change in labor force (annual average) over 
successive decadef;, 1960 to 1990, by age group 



Annual average change (in millions) 
Age group -.2 Q .2 ■ .4 . .6 .8 1.0 



16-19years 





* An increase of one thousand per year, on average. 



Also, in the late 1960\s the number at or near the 
median age at whieh women married for the first 
time was eonsiderably larger than the number of 
men 2 to 3 years older than themselves whom they 
would normally have married. This temporary im- 
balanec was exaeerbated by the Vietnam buildup, 
thus inducing eonsid:rabIe delay in marriage. Eaeh 
of these faetors is assu med to have had a strong 
positive inlliienee on the i artieipation rates of young 
women in the reeent past, and none of these faetors 
is ex pee ted to be operative in the future. 

Seeond, the eurrent projection implies a more 
moderate reduetion ii^ growth of the participation 
rate among women 35 to 54 years old. Between 
1964 and 1972, their participation rate increased by 
5 percentage points, reaching 52.7 percent in 1972. 
The corresponding increase for 1972-80 is only 2.0 
percentage points. This slower projected growth re- 
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fleets in part the slow increase in labor force partici- 
pation among women 45 to 54 years old observed 
during the past decade. In addition, it is felt that the 
very large increases projected in the number of 
young women workers 25 to 34 years old may have . 
a limiting effecl. on the employment opportunities of 
older women. 

Finally, the projection for older women (55 and 
over) shows a small increase in their rate of labor 
force participation during the remainder of the cur- 
rent decade. This projected increase occurs only 
among women 55 to 64 years old; the Jong-term de- 
cline in participation among women 65 and over is 
expected to continue. Although the projected labor 
force of women 55 and over in J 980 is practically 
identical with the previous BLS projection, the pro- 
jected participation rates arc somewhat lower, re- 
flecting the stabilized rates observed in the recent 
past. This apparent diserepancy is accounted for by 
the larger size of the population of women 55 and 
over currently projected for 1980. 

Changes in vhe 1980's 

The outstanding feature of the projected 1980-90 
increase in the total labor force is the slower pace of 
growth — from an average annual rate of 1.7 percent 
in the 1970's to 1.0 percent in the 1980's. At this 
reduced rate, the labor force is projected to increase 
by 10.8 million during the 1980 decade, reaching 
107.7 million by 1985 and 112.6 million by 1990. 
Also significant is the expected shift in the locus of 
major expansion, from the 25- to 34-ycar-oId group 
in the 1970's to the 35- to 44-year-old group during 
the 1980's. The latter group, whose number is pro- 
jected to increase by about 190,000 a year, on aver- 
age, during the current decade, is projected to grow 
by nearly 900,000 a year, on average, during the 
I980\s. One manifestation of this shift is the esti- 
mated rise in the median age of the labor force — 
from 35.2 years in 1980 to 37.0 years in 1990. 

The number of young workers (16 to 24 years 
old) is projected to decline by nearly 350,000 a 
year, on average, during the 1980's from 23.8 mil- 
lion in 1980 to 22.2 million by 1985 and 20.3 mil- 
lion by 1990 — only 400,000 more than their num- 
ber in I ^^70. fSec chart 2.) However, this younger 
group in 1990 is expectcu to differ sharply from 
that of 1970, with nearly 500,000 fewer men and 
900,000 more women workers — reflecting the as- 
sumed continuation in both the downward trend in 
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Table 4. Comparison of current labor force projection with earlier BUS projections, 1980 and 1985 



lln thOLTsands] 









Total labor force 16 years old and over, by age and sex 













19B0 









1985 







Sex and age group 


Current 


S).FR 


1980 


Differences 


Current 


1985 


Difference 


projection 


U9' 


SLFR 






projection 


SLFR 


(6)- (7) 








49 2 








119 1 












(1) - (2) 


(1)- (3> 










(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


BOTH SEXES 


— ' ■- 




■ 











. . 





Total, IG years and over 


101,809 


100.727 


99.942 


1.082 


1.867 


107716 


107.156 


560 




23 .7S1 


23 , t3Q 


22.554 


651 


1.227 


22.184 


22. 242 


— 58 




61 .944 


61 ,377 


60 431 


567 


1.513 


69 202 


68.5i5 


677 




16.084 ' 


i 6 , 22C 




-136 


-873 


16. '330 


16,3S9 


— 59 


MEN 


















Total, 16 years and over 


62,590 


63.612 


64.061 


- 1 .022 


-1,471 


66.017 


67.718 


-1,701 


16 lo 24 yeijrs 


13.520 


13.690 


13.868 


- m 


-368 


12,458 


13.179 


-721 


25 lo 54 years. 


39.282 ' 


39,983 


39.893 


~m 


-611 


43,761 


44.542 


-781 


55 years ar)d over 


9.788 


9,939 


10,280 


-151 


-492 . 


9,798 


9.997 


-199 


WOMEN 


















, Total, 16 years and ov6r 


39,219 


37,115 


35.881 


2.10^ 


3.3?8 


4) .699 ' 


39,438 


2.261 


16- \o 24 years 


10,261 


9,440 


8.666 


821 


1,595 


9.726 


9.063 


663 


25 to 54 years 


22,662 


21.394 


20,538 


1.26B 


2.124 


25,441 


23,983 


1.458 


55 years and over.,. 


6,296 


■ 6,281 


6.677 




-381 


6.532 ' 


6,392 


140 



^ Sophia C. Travis, "The U.S. labor force: projections to 1985," Monthly Labor Monthly Labor Review, February 1965, pp. 129-40, reprinted as Spedaf Labor Force 
Review, May 1970. pp. 3-12, reprinted as Special Labor Force Report 119, Report ^9. 

' Sophia C. Travis and Denis F, Johnston, "Labor Force Projections for 1970-80." 



Table 5. Effect of alternative fertility assumptions on projected total labor force of women 16 to 49 years old, by age, 
1980, 1985, and 1990 1 



Itn thousands] 



Sex and age group 


■ 

Series 
D 


1980 

Series 
E 


Series 
F 


Scries 
D 


1935 

Series 
£ 


Series 
F 


Series 
D 


1990' 

Series 
E 


Scries 
F 


BOTH SEXES 




















Total, 16 years and over 


101.138 


101.809 


102,166 


106,932 


.107.716 


108,247 , 


112,119 


112.576 


113.031 


men! 






Totaf, 16 years and ever 


62.590 


62,590 


62 590 


65.D17 


66,017 


66,01? 


69,102 


68,907 


68,834 


WOMEN 




















To5al, 16 years and over 


38.548 


39,219 


39.576 


40,915 


41.699 


42,2:0 


43,017 


43,669 


44,197 


16 and 17 years 


1.'125 


1.427 


1,429 


1,245 


1,247 


1,247 


1,356 


1.205 


1,149 


18 and 19 years 


2.228 


2,242 


2.253 


1.943 . 


1,056 


1 ,964 


1,971 


1.983 


1.931 


20 to 24 yea.'s - 


6,372 


6,592 


6.730 


6,307 


6.523 


6.686 


5.643 


5,826 


5,965 


25 to 29 years 


4.770 


5.038 


5.176 


5.167 


5.505 


5.743 


5.042 


5,.^87 


5,646 


30 to 34 years 


4.104 


4,218 


4.268 


4,689 


4,834 


4.920 


5.116 


5.291 


5.416 


35 to 39 yer.rs 


3.593 


3.632 


3,646 


4,5«?8 


4,641 


4. 668 


5.202 


5,268 


5.307 


40 to 44 years ^ _ 


3.225 


3,237 


3.241 


3,904 


3,919 


3.927 


4.931 


4.951 


4,963 


45 to 49 years : 


3,203 


3,205 


3,205 


3.384 


3,386 


3,387 


1.052 


1.054 


4,056 


50 years and over. 


9,628 


9,628 


9,628 


9.688 


• '2.688 


9,688 


9,704 


9.704 


9,701 



^ As currently defined by the Bureau of the Census in Current Population Reports, population projectiors. 

Series P-25, No. 493, Series D implies an ultimate completed cohort fertility rate of 2 ji,e differences in the profected male fahor force in 1990 are due to differences 

2,500, that is, 1.000 women would have, on average, 2.500 births throughout their ^^^^^g j|„gg series in the number of births projected for 1973 and 1974-cohDrU- 

chlldbearing per/od. Series V. implies a corresponding rafe of 2,100, and Series F ^ „hich would be 16 and- 17 years old in 1990. The projected female labor force 16 and 

implies a rale of i,80Q,. The basic projections in this report are based on the Series E 17 jn 1990 is similarly affected. 
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Ihc participalion rules of yoiiM.i: men and the up- 
ward Ircnd for young women. 

Workers in the 25- to 34-ycar-oki group are esti- 
mated to continue to increase in number during the 
1980*s but at a much slower pace than in the 
1970\s, reaching 29.7 million by 1985 and 30.5 mil- 
lion by 1990. Moreover, this gain is expected to 
occur primarily during the first half of the 1980 
deeade, with an annual average increase of (iOO,000 
a year, in contrast to an increase of only 160,000 a 
year, on average, between 1985 and 1990. 

The prospects among workers 45 to 54 3'cars old 
imply a reversal of the trend foreseen for the cur- 
rent decade — from an annual average decline of 
nearly 60,000 in the present decade to an average 
gain of 180,000 a year in the 1980's. Meanwhile, 
the smaller number of persons born in the 1925-34 
period will be moving into the 55- to 64-year-old 
age group, whose labor force numbers are therefore 
expected to decline by nearly 50,000 a year, on 
average. 

Finally, the outlook for workers 65 and over dur- 
ing the 1980's is for a slow but steady increase in 



Chart 2. Age-sex profile of total labor force, 1970 actual 
and 1990 projected 



I I 1990 excess ove; 1970 
I 1970 excess over 1990 . 

Men 



AGE GROUPS 

Women 
70 & over. 
65 to 69 



m 



60:to64 



55-to.59 



50 to 54 
-4- 



^45:tG.49- 



40. to 44 



35to.59 

-4- 



30 to 34 • ' 

- ^ ■ - ■ • 



25 to 29: 



T 



16 to 19 > 



10.0 7.5 



5.0 



2.5 0 2.5 
Numbe/ in millions 



5.0 7.5 



number (20,000 a year), as the assumed continuing 
decline in their participation rates is more than 
offset by the continued rise in the underlying popu- 
lation of older persons — from 24 million in 1980 to 
25.9 million in 19'85 and 27,8 million by 1990. 

The sex distribution of the projected ^abor force 
is not expected to change greatly in the i980's. The 
proportion of workers who arc women is expected 
to rise from 38.5 percent in 1980 to 38.7 percent in 
1985 and 38.8 percent in 1990, This .stabilization 
rcHcels primarily Mie changing age composition of 
the v,orking-age population during the decade, with 
declines in the number of young women and very 
small increases in the number of women 45 to 64 
years old — the two age groups whose participation 
rates have been relatively high (chart 3). 

Alternative projections 

The alternative projections shown in tabic 5 de- 
scribe the estimated efTect of specified changes in a 
single variable (fertility) upon the size and age-sex 
distribution of the projected labor force.-' Table 5 
shows the projected total labor force of women 16 
to 49 years old, by age, for 1980, 1985, and 1990, 
under three alternative assumptions concerning fer- 
tility: Series ^'D," "'E^ and/T.:' As. is explained in 
the following section on methodology. Series E 
(defined as 2,100 births per 1 .000 women j is the 
series adopted for the basic set of projeruions in this 
report; it represents a level of fertility whereby each 
generation is barely replaced by the next one, so 
that the population eventually stops growing (except 
for immigration). Series D implies a higher fertil- 
ity rate of 2,500 births per 1,000 women, while Se- 
ries F implies a lower rate of 1,800 births per 
1,000 women. Thus Series E is somewhat closer 
to F than to D. In developing these alternative 
projections, the assumed partrcipution rates for 
women with and without chudren under 5 years old 
arc the same for each series; the only difference 
among tlie three .series is the difTcrencc in the pro- 
portions of the population of women with and with- 
out children under 5. Series D implies a larger 
proportion of women in each childbearing age group 
wiili children under 5, while Scries F implies a 
lower proportion, with Series E falling in between. 

The efTcet of these alternative fertility assump- 
tions (ceteris paribus) can be illustrated by examin- 
ing the 1980 projection. As noted previously, the 
basic Series E projection yields a total labor force 
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at' 101.8 million. A shift to Scries D has the cflcct 
of reducing the female labor, force (and thus the 
total labor force) by about 670,000. while a shift to 
Scries F increases the . labor force by about 
360.000. Thus, the range of the projected variation 
in the size of the labor force, as we move from Se- 
ries l> to Series F, amounts to about 1 .0 mil- 
lion, or 1 percent o'i the basic projection for 1980. 
Among all women workers, however, that range 
amounts to 2.6 percent of the basic projection, and 
among women in the principal childbearing ages 
(16 to 49). it amounts to 3.^ percent of the basic 
projection.'' 

It should be noted, parenthetically, that the pre- 
vious projections assumed continuation of the Series 
C ferlKity levels (the fevcl which approximates 
the actual fertility rate of the niid-1960's) . Since 
that lime, fertility has declined to its present level, 
which is clo.se to Seiies E. On the basis of the 
above ealculations. the , shift from Series C to Se- 
ries E would account for an increase in the size of 
the female labor force of about 700.000 in 1970. 
Thus, the '^error'' in the fertility assumption alone 
accounts for over one-third of the 1.9 million under- 
estimate .)f the 1970 female labor force in the BLS 
projections prepared in 1964.' 

Methods and assumptions 

The projeeiio'.is in this report reflect anticipated 
changes in the demographic composition of the pop- 
ulation of working age, combined with our jiidg- 
nients its to the changes which might be expected in 
the labor force participation rates of the several 
age-sex groups in the population. The predominant 
factor in these projections is the anticipated change 
in the size and age-sex composition of the popula- 
tion. The projections assume no drastic changes in 
the propensity of- the several population groups to. 
seek work. They, also assume a generally favorable 
demand situation, together widi the absence of 
nKijor wars or other major social or economic dis- 
turbances. Finally, the projections assume no major 
legislative or social changes v/hich would alter the 
conditions under which individuals choose to enter 
or remain out of the labor force, or which would 
alter the prevailing definitions of "labor force," "eni- 
ploymcnt," or ''unemployment.'' 

The general approach is to extrapolate observed 
trends in the participation rates of each age-sex 
group to the terminal date of the projection (1990), 



Chart 3. Labor force participation rates of women, by 
age, 1960, 1980, and 5990 

[Percent of total population in tote' l^oor force] 
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and to ap.oly the |.roiceied rates to the projected 
population to obtain the labor force. The major 
steps in thi*; procedure are as follows: 

Stef? I . Annual average rates of labor force participa- 
tion (the percent of the total population in the total 
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labor force) v/ere obtamed for each year, 1955 
through 1972, for men and women separately in the 
following age groups: 16-17, 18-19, and 5-ycar 
groups thereafter to 70 and over. By means of lin- 
ear regression, the average annual change in the 
participation rates of each age-sex group over the 
1955-72 period was obtained. That average annual 
change, times 5, was taken as representative of the 
average observed 5-year change in the participation 
rate of each age-sex group. 

Step 2. Each of the observed 5-year changes in 
participation rates was then gradually reduced by a 
constant proportion for successive 5-year periods, 
so as to reduce all changes to .approximately zero in 
50 years (that is, in 10 5-year periods). Such a 
"tapering" of trends is designed to prevent the oc- 
currence of future rates that might otherwise fall 
outside plausible (or possible) limits. It also reflects 
the assumption that each rate is moving toward some 
asymptotic level which can only be defined arbi- 
trarily. To accomplish this reduction, a constant 
multiplier (M) was applied to each observed average 
5 -year change to obtain the projected change over 
the first projected period (1970-75). That chr*nge 
was again multiplied by M to obtain the projected 
change for the next 5-year period (1975—80), and 
so on to 1985-90. For example, the largest observed 
5-year change was —4.64 percentage points (among 
males 65 to 69); the multiplier (M) was assigned 
a value such that 4.64 X M^'* < 0.05. In this case, 
M = .63. Similarly, the smallest observed 5-year 
change (among women 65 to 69) was —.22; here, 
the appropriate value for M is .84. 

Step 3. The projected 5-year change for each age-sex 
group, 1970-75, added algebraically to the 1969-71 
average labor force participation rate for the speci- 
fied group (used as a base) yields the projected par- 
ticipation rate for 1975. Repeating this procedure 
yields projected participation rates for 1980, 1985, 
and 1990. 

Step 4. For women in the childbearing ages (16 to 
49), the trends in the ratio of the observed partici- 



pation rates among women with children under 5 
and those without children under 5 to the participa- 
tion rates for all women in the specified age groups 
were estimated and projected. The projected ratios 
were then used to obtain projectvd participation 
rates for women with and without children under 5. 
by age, to 1990. 

Step 5. The percentages of women in each age 
group (16 to 49) who would have children under 5, 
consistent with the fertility levels of the Bureau of 
the Census' Series C, D, E, and F projections of 
population (as given in Current Population Reports. 
Series P-25, No. 493) were estimated for the years 
1975, 1980, 1935, and 1990. These percentages 
were then applied to the projected total population of 
women in these ages to obtain the number of women 
with and without children under 5 for the target 
years. 

Step 6. The projected^participation rates for women 
with and without children under 5 (as obtained in 
step 4) were then applied to the projected numbers 
of women with and without children under 5 (by 
age), yielding a projected labor force consistent with 
the Series C, D, E, and F population projections. 

Step 7. An analysis of recent trends in the fertility 
of American women and of information relating to 
the fertility expectations of young married women 
led to the decision to adopt the Series E projec- 
tions for ihe basic set of labor force projections. Ag- 
gregating the projected labor force of women 16 to 
49, by presence of children under 5, and dividing by 
the corresponding population produced a final pro- 
jected set of participation rates for all women 16 to 
49 for the target years, consistent with Series E 
population projections. 

Step 8. On the assumption that changes in fertility 
would not affect the participation rates for men or 
for women 50 and o^e^,*the projected labor force 
for these latter groups was obtained by multiplying 
the projected population by the projected participa- 
tion rates obtained in step 3. □ 



-FOOTNOTES- 



^ These projections supersede those which were presented 
by Sophia C. Travis in "The U.S. labor force: projections 
to 1985," Momlily Labor Review, May 1970, pp. 3-12, re- 
printed as Special Labor Force Report 119. Information by 



color or race, a category included in the earlier report, is 
not yet available, and will be published in a forthcoming 
report in 1974. The new projections are based on the Series 
E projections of population, as given in ihe Current Pop- 
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lilation Reports. Series P-25, No. 493. They incorporate the 
Bureau of Labor Slalislics current judgments and assump- 
tions concerning anticipated future developments in the 
labor force participation rates of the several age-sex groups ^ 
in the population of working age (16 and over). 

-The declines which iiave been observed in the labor 
force participation rates of men in the central working ages 
(25 to 54 years old) have been attributed, in part, to the 
availability of disability payments to men under 50 years 
old. See the communication by Joseph L. Gr»stwirth. '^On 
the decline of male labor force participation." Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1972. pp. 44-46. 

•'The most recent tables of average expected working 
life for men show a continuing decline at all ages. See 
Howard N. Fullerton, table of expected working life 
for men. 1968.** Monthly Labor Revien-. Jime 1971. pp.' 
49-55. 

' The general fertility rate is defined as the number of 
births in a specified calendar year per 1,000 women 15 to 
44 years old at the midpoint of the given year. ^ 

The need for alternative sets of projections, \\nd for 
projections expressed in terns of interval-estimates^r^her 
than point-estimates has long been recognized^^^ljowe^er, 
the demand for a single "basic" projection (or forcba^) rs 
imperative when such a projection is to be used as a ba^ 
for other projections, or as an element in program plan- 
ning. For recent recommendations in this regard, see Marc 
Rosenbkim, "On the accuracy of labor force projections,** 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1972, pp. 22-29. 

^ Obviously, adjustments for changing fertility levels pro- 
vide only a partial explanation for the growing labor force 
pa" ticipation of women. Furthermore, fertility may itself 
reflect increased opportunity for labor force participation 
and the material rewards associated with such participation 
— factors which are in turn influenced by increasing educa- 
tional attainment. For an illuminating discussion of the po- 
Icnlia' impact of alternative national goals on the eco- 
nomic activity of women, see Sonia S. Gold, "A!ter:native 
National Goals and Women's Employment," Science, Feb. 
16, 1973, pp. 656 -60. 

Useful suggestions for the improvement of long-range 
labor force projections by taking into account the *'causal 
determinants", of labor force participation are provided by 



Jacob Mincer, "Labor-Force .^articipaiion and Unemploy- 
ment: A Review of Recent Evidence," with discussions by 
W. G. Bowen. T. Aldrich Finegan. Frank C. Pierson, and 
Richard A. Easterlin. in Robert A. Gordon and Margaret 
S. Gordon, eds.. Prosperity and Unemployment (New 
York. John Wiley & Sons. Inc.. 1966). pp. 73-134; and by 
John G. Myers, *'Some Basic Factors in Long Range Eco- 
nomic Projections." 1972 Proceeiiin}>s of the Business and 
Economic Statistics Section of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, pp. 170-74. A limited amount of i-esearch along 
these lines is underway in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It 
is hoped that the findings of such research will ultimately 
permit the development of labor supply projections which 
reflecl explicit demand assumptions— something which trend 
extrapolations can never do. 

"The 1964 BLS projection appeared in the February 
1965 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, and was reprinted 
as Special Labor Force Report 49. 

The participation rates shown in this report are ob- 
tained by dividing the total labor force by the total popula- 
tion (times 100). To compare these rates with those pub- 
lished on a current^ basis in Employment and Earnins^s, or 
with time-series published in the Manpower Report of the 
President or in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, it is nec- 
essary to adjust the population in the denominator to re- 
move inmates of institutions. The resultant rates are gener- 
ally 0.5 to. I.O percent higher. A similar adjustment !. 
necessary to obtain projections of the civilian labor force 
and corresponding participation rates, based on the civilian 
noninsiituiional population. That adjustment involves sub- 
tracting the Armed Forces from both the numerator and 
the denominator, and subtracting inmates of institutions 
from the denominator. The above projections assume an 
Armed Forces of 2.0 million in 1980, 1985. and 1990, 
1.960,000 men and 40,000 women. The projected number 
of women in the Armed Forces may be too conservative. 
See Nancy Goldman, '*The utilization of women in the mil-' 
itary.'* The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, March 1973, pp. 107-16.-- ~ " 

Total labor force participation* rates based- on total non- 
institutional population, and the civilian labor force and ci- 
vilian noninstitutionaJ population parl/cipatfon rates, will be 
provided in appendix tables with the forthcoming reprint of 
the above report. 



Appendix 



This report contains, in addition to the article from the 
July 1973 isrsue of the Monthly Labor Review , the following 
material: 
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1972, and projected 1980, 1985, and 1 990 A-3 

Civilian noninstitutional population, civilian 
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1990 A-4 

C. Projected total labor force of women 16 to i*9 

ye^rs old, by presence of children under 5, under 

acernative fertility assumptions, 1980, 1985, 

and 1 990 . . • A-5 
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Explanatory note 



The projected labor force participation rates in this 
article were based on the pro jected total population including 
persons in institutions , whereas published historical and current 
rates are bas'ed on the noninstitutiorial population. \/ In order 
to facilitate comparisons with historical data, the projected 
rates have been recomputed on a noninstitutional population base 
and are presented in the following tables. The projected civilian 
labor force and participation rates are also shown. 

The noninstitutional population was projected by assuming 
that the proportion of the projected population in each age-sex 
group who would be in institutions would be the same as reported 
in the 1970 Census of Population (the latest available at the time 
the projections were made and the basis of current estimates of 
the institutional population.) 

Conversion of the projected total labor force and total 
noninstitutional population to the civilian labor force and 
civilian noninstitutional population involves subtracting from 
both the projected size of the Armed Forces, which was assumed 
to remain constant from 1980 to 1990 at 2,000,000, comprising 
1,960,000 men and 40,000 women. 



V These rates are published in the U.S. Dep.^rtment of 
Labor's Handbook of Labor Statistics and Employment and Earnings 
(BLS) , and the Manpower Report of the President. 
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Supplementary tables 



Table A. Total labor force participation rates based on total nonlnstitutional population,' by ape and sex, annual averape , selected years 1950 
to 1972, and projected 1980, 1985, and 1990 



Ago and sex 



BOTH SEXES 



Total, 16 years and over 
MALES 

Total; 16 years and over 
16 to i1 years. • 

16 attd 17 years 

18 and 19 years 

20. to years 

25 to years 

25 to 29 years 

30 to years 

35 to years 

35 to 39 years. . . . . . 

AO to AA years 

A5 to 5A years 

A5 to A9 years 

50 to 5A years 

55 to 6A years........ 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 6A years 

65 years and over 

65 to 69 years 

70 years and over... 

FEMALES 

Total, 16 years and over 
16 to 19 years 

16 and 17 years 

18 and 19 years 

20 to 2'. years 

25 to 3A years '. 

25 to 29 years 

30 to -A years 

35 to AA yearii 

35 to 39 years. . . . 

AO to AA years 

A5 to 5A years 

^5 to A9 years, . . . . . 

50 to 5A years . . ^ . . . 
55 to '6A years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 6A years 

65 years and over 

65 to 69 years 

70 years and over... 



1950 


1955 


I960 


1965 


1968 


1970 


1972 


1980 


1985 


1990 


59.9 


60 


A 


60 


2 


59 


7 


60 


7 


61 


3 


60 


2 


61 


7 


62.2 


62. A 


86.8 


86 


.2 


■ 8A 


0 


61 


5 


81 


2 


80.6 


79 


7 


79 


2 


79.5 


79.6 


65.9 


63 


0 


59 


A 


56 


7 


58 


3 


58. A 


59 


9 


56 


*6 


56.1 


56.0 


52.0 


A9 


5 


A6 


8 


AA 


6 


A6 


8 


A7 


5 


A8 


3 


A6 


A 


A6.1 


A5.9 


79.0 


77 


I 


73 


6 


70 


0 


70 


2 


69 


.9 


72 


0 


66 


5 


65.8 


65.3 


89.1 


90 


8 


90 


2 


86 


0 


• 86 


5 


86.6 


85 


9 


8A 


0 


83.5 


83.1 


96.2 


97 


7 


97 


7 


97 


A 


97 


I 


96.6 


95 


9 


95 


7 


95.6 


95.5 


(I/) 


97 


2 


97 


0 


96 


9 


96 


A 


95 


.8 


9A 


9 


9A 


8 


9A.6 


9A.5 


(I/) 


98 


3 


98 


3 


98 


0 


98 


0 


97 


.5 


97 


0 


96 


8 


96.6 


96.5 


97.6 


98 


I 


97 


7 


97 


A 


97 


2 


97 


.0 


96 


5 


96 


1 


95.9 


95.7 


U/) 


98 


2 


97 


9 


97 


9 


97 


5 


97 


.5 


96 


8 


96 


5 


96.3 


96.2 


O/) 


98 


0' 


97 


5 


97 


0 


97 


0 


96.5 


96 


2 


95 


5 


95.3 


95.1 


95.8 


96 


5 


95 


8 


95 


6 


9A 


9 


9A.3 


93 


3 


92 


9 


92.7 


92.5 


(I/) 


97 


1 


96 


6 


96 


I 


95 


9 


95 


.A 


9A 


6 


9A 


I 


93.8 


93.6 


(I/) 


95 


7 


9A 


8 


95 


0 


93 


9 


93 


.1 


91 


9 


91 


7 


91 .A 


" 91.1 


86.9 


87 


.9 


86 


8 


8A 


7 


8A 


3 


83 


.0 


80 


5 


80 


I 


79.2 


78.6 


(I/:- 


92 


5 


91 


6 


90 


2 


90 


0 


89.5 


87 


A 


87 


7 


87.2 


86.9 


(I/) 


82 


5 


81 


2 


78 


0 


77 


3 


75 


.0 


72 


5 


/ 1 


3 


70. A 


69.9 


A5.3 




6 


33 


I 


27 


9 


27 


3 


26 


.8 


2A 


A 


22 


I 


20.9 


20.1 


n/) 


57 


0 


A6 


8 


A3 


0 


A3 


0 


Al 


.6 


36 


9 


36 


A 


35.2 


3A.A 


( w; 


28 




2A 


A 


19 


I 


17 


.9 


17 


.7 


16 


7 


13 


A 


12.3 


11.6 


33.9 


35 


V 


37 


8 


39 


3 


Al 


6 


A3 


.A 


A3 


9 


A5 


6 


A6.2 


A6.5 


Al .0 


AO 




39 


A 


38 


I 


A2 


0 


AA 


.0 


A5 


9 


A5 


7 


A6.6 


A7.2 


30.1 


28 


.9 


29 


I 


27 


7 


31 


.7 


3A 


.9 


36 


6 


36 


I 


36.9 


37 .A 


51.3 


51 


.0 


51 


I 


A9 


A 


52 


5 


53 


.7 


55 


6 


55 


0 


55.9 


56.3 


A6. 1 


A6 


.0 


A6 


2 


50 


0 


5A 


.6 


57 


.8 


59 


I 


63 


*) 


65.1 


66. A 


3^.0 


3A 


.9 


36 


0 


38 


6 


A2 


.6 


A5 


.0 


A7 


6 


50 


A 


51.1 


51.6 


(W) 


35 


.3 


35 


.7 


38 


9 


^3 


2 


A5 


.2 


A9 


2 


52 


0 


52.5 


53.2 


(T/) 


3A.7 


36 


3 


38 


2 


Al 


9 


AA 


.7 


A5 


8 


A8 


5 


A9.»'' 


50.2 


39T1 


Al 


.6 


A3 


5 


A6 


I 


A8 


.9 


51 


.1 


52 


0 


53 


5 


5A.'j 


55. A 


(I/) 


39 


.2 


iO 


8 


A3 


6 


A6 


.A 


A9 


.2 


50 


2 


52 


I 


53.3 


5A.0 


(I/) 


AA.l 


A6 


.3 


A8 


5 


51 


.2 


52 


.9 


53 


6 


55 


I 


56.3 


57.0 


38.0 


A3 


.8 


A9 


8 


50 


9 


52 


3 


5A 


.A 


53 


9 


56 


6 


57.7 


58.3 


11/} 


AS. 9 


50 


7 


51 


7 


52 


.6 


55 


.0 


5A 


A 


57 


I 


58.1 


58.8 


(I/) 


Al 


.5 


A8 


.7 


50 


I 


52 


I 


53 


.8 


53 


3 


56 


I 


.57.2 


57.9 


27T0 


32.5 


37 


2 


Al 


I 


A2 


A 


A3 


.0 


A2 


I 


A5 


I 


A5.7 


A6.1 


(1/) 


35 


.6 


A2 


2 


A7 


I 


A7 


.9 


A9 


.0 


48 


2 


51 


6 ■ 


52.7 


53.3 


(T/) 


29 


.0 


31 


A 


3A 


0 


36 


.1 


36 


.1 


35 


A 


37 


S 


38.7 


39.2 


9.7 


10.6 


10 


8 


10 


0 


9 


.6 


9 


.7 


9 


3 


9 


I 


9,0 


8.8 


(I/) 


17 


.8 


17 


6 


17 


A 


17 


.0 


17 


.3 


17. 


.0 


16 


8 


i>6.8 


16.7 


(I/) 


6. A 


6 


8 


6 


I 


5 


8 


5 


.7 


5' 


A 


5 


3 


5.1 


5.0 



X/ Not available. 
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Tf ole U. Civilian noninst;: iw; ^-.-nal population, civilian labor force, and civilian labor force participation rateSf by age and sex, actual 1970 and 
projeciRd, 1980, 1985, and I'.'VO . ' 



(NuTilwrs in '-housands) 





Armed Forces 


of total 
popula- 


Civilian noninstltJtlonol population 
(July 1) 


Civilian labor force 
(annual averages) 


Civilian labor £orcc participa- 
tion rates (Percent of civilian 
noninsti tutional 'population in 
civilian labor force? 


Age ^ind sex 


Ac tual 


Pro- 
jected, 




instl tu- 


Actual 


projected 


Actual 


Projected 


Ac tua I 


Projected 




1970 


l980-'90 


project- 
ed, 

1980- '90 


1970 


1980 


1985 


1990 


L970 


• ^^^^ 


1985 


1990 


1970 


1980 


1985 


1990 


ROTH SEXES 












































Total , 16 years 














































3,l8f 


2,000 ' 




137 


105 


163 


033 


171 


276 


178 


502 


82 


716 


99,809 


105,716 


llO 


57 fi 


60.3 


61 .2 


61.7 


62.0 


•AALE3 












































TuLal , 16 years 














































3,168 


I ,960 




66 


326 


777 


079 


81 


039 


86 


606 


51 


196 


60 , 630 


66,057 


66 


967 


79.7 


78.7 


79.1 


79.1 


]6 to 19 y*;ars 


389 


231 




7 


156 


8 


016 










6 


005 


6,637 


3,731 


3 


570 


56.0 


55.6 


56.6 


56.5 


16 and L7 years- 


31 


19 


1 .09 


3 


855 


6 


067 


3 


658 


3 


317 


1 


808 


1 ,668 


1 ,586 


I 


511 


66,9 


66.2 


65.8 


65.6 


la and 19 ycars- 


358 


212 


1.12 






















. 2,569 


2 , 167 






66.6 


66 .7 


63.7 


63.2 


20 to 2i* years 


1 ,670 


962 ■ 


1 .26 


6 


855 


9 


592 


9 


235 


7 


967 


5 


709 


7,9L0 


7,556 


6 


662 


83.3 


82.5 


81 .8 


61.1 


^'i to 3ii years 


663 


671 


_ 


11 


763 


17 


832 


19 


828 


20 


322 


n 


311 


17,052 


18,929 


19 


382 


96.2 


95.6 


95.5 


95.6 


25 to i!9 years-- 


399 


276 


1.21 


6 


620 


9 


638 


10 


285 


9 


936 


6 


llO 


8,936 


9,715 


9 


369 




96.7 


96.5 




JO to 3<i» ycnrs-- 






1.16 


5 


363 


8 


396 


9 


563 


10 


386 


5 


201 


a, 118 


9,216 


10 


013 


97.3 


96.7 


96.6 


96.6 


."iS to ;;ears 


J56 


267 


- 


10 


811 


12 


072 


16 


982 


17 


921 


10 


666 


1 1 ,586 


16,350 


17 


131 




96.0 


95. 8 




35 to 39 years-- 


267 




1.06 


5 


156 


6 


569 


6 


391 


9 


532 


5 


012. 


6,331 


8 ,076 


9 


159 


97.2 


96.6 


96.2 


96.1 


UO to ^4 years- 


107 


89 




5 


657 


5 


503 


6 


591 


8 


389 


5 


652 


5 ,253 


6 , 276 


7 


972 


96.6 


95 . 5 


95.2 


95.0 . 


^5 to 54 yenrs 


69 


6d 




a 


060 


to 


620 


10 


671 


n 


769 


10 


617 


9,862 


9, 696 


ID 


863 


96.2 


92. 9 


92.6 


92.5 


US to A9 voars*~ 


68 


31 




5 


8D6 


5 


221 


5 


661 


6 


506 


5 


528 


6,912 


5-, 103 


6 


085 


95:2 


96 , 1 


93.8 


93.6 


50 to 56 years •- 


21 


15 


I.IO 


5 


256 


5 


399 


5 


030 


5 


265 


6 


889 


6,950 


6,595 


6 


778 


93. p 


91 .7 


91 .6 


91.1 


55 L« 66 years 


3 


3 


_ 


6 


590 


9 


666 


9 


763 


9 


298 


7 


126 


7 ,727 


7 ,713 


7 


306 


82.9 


80. 1 


79.2 


78.5 


55 1^7 59 years-- 


3 


3 


1.19 


6 


717 


5 


197 


5 


065 


■ 6 


727 


6 


2L8 


6,555 


6 ,618 


6 


109 


89.6 


87 .7 


87 .2 


86.9 


60 to 66 years-- 




_ 


1.62 


3 


87 3 


6 


669 


6 


678 


6 


571 


2 


906 


3,172 


3 ,295 


3 


195 


75.0 


71.3 


70.6 


69.9 


<i5 yuars and over- 


- 




_ 


8 


091 


9 


301 


9 


968 


10 


613 


2 


166 


2,058 


2,082 


2 


135 


26.7 


22 . 1 


. 20.9 


20.1 


f>5 to 69 years 




_ 


2.67 


3 


075 


3 


563 


3 


757 


3 


965 


I 


278 


1 ,289 


1 ,322 


I 


365 




36.6 


35.2 


36.6 


70 years and 














































- 


_ 


5.25 


5 


016 


5 


758 


6 


191 


6 


668 




886 




760 




770 


17.7 


13.6 


12.3 


U.6 














































Total , 16 years 














































39 


60 


_ 


72 


781 


85 


956 


90 


238 


93 


896 


31 


520 


39,179 


61 ,659 


63 


629 


63.3 


65. 6 


66.2 


66.5 


16 tci ly ycars---- 


9 


8 


_ 


7 


381 


B 


016 


6 


872 


6 


760 


3 


26L 


3 ,661 


3,195 


3 


180 


63.9 


65.7 


66.5 


67.2 


16 nnd 17 years- 






.53 


3 


802 


3 


'^68 


3 


,379 


. 3 


226 


I 


326 


1 ,627 


1 ,267 


1 


,205 


36.8 


36.1 


36.9 


37.6 


1» and 19 years- 


9 


• 8 


.36 - 


. 3 


579 




,066 


3 


,693 


3 


,516 


I 


,917 


2 ,236 


1 ,968 


I 


,975 


53.6 


56.9 


55. 8 


56.2 


20 to 26 years 


IB 


18 


.28 


8 


659 




,356 


LO 


003 


8 


,75R 


6 


876 


6,576 


6,505 


5 


B08 


57.6 


63,5 


65,0 


66.3 


25 to 36 years- 


6 


9 


_ 


12 


r683 


18 


,373 


20 


226 


20 


673 


5 


698 


9,267 


10, 330 


10 


669 


66.9 


50. 3 




51.6 


25 to 29 years — 


6 


6 


.30 


6 


,906 


9 


,679 


LO 


677 


10 


L2S 


3 


L16 


5,032 


5,699 


5 


,381 


65.1 


52.0 


52.5 


53.1 


30 to 36 years-- 


2 


3 


.35 


5 


,779 


8 


,696 


9 


769 


10 


,565 


2 


586 


^,2L5 


6,83L 


5 


,288 


66.7 


68.5 


69.6 


50.2 


35 to 66 years 


6 


3 




11 


672 


12 


,866 


15 


673 


18 


,666 


5 


,967 


6,866 


6,557 


10 


,216 


51.1 


53.5 


5/*. 6 


55.6 


35 to 39 years-- 




2 


.39 


5 


,600 


6 


,975 


8 


,712 


9 


,761 


2 


,757 


3,630 


6,639 


5 


,266 


69.2 


52.0 


53.3 


: 56.0 


60 to 66 years- - 


2 


1 


.65 


6 


,072 


5 


,871 


■ . 6 


,961 


8 


,683 


3 


,210 


3,236 


3,918 


6 


,950 


52.9 


55.1 


56.3 


57.0 


63 to 56 yeGrB---7- 


2 


2 




12 


,013 


LI 


,556 


11 


,338 


12 


,620 


6 


,531 


6,535 


6,560 


7 


,362 


56.6 


56.6 


57.7 


58.3 


65 to 6g years-- 


I 


1 


.56 


6 


,2bV 


5 


517 


5 


,B23 


6 


B99 


3 


,652 


3,206 


3,385 


6 


,053 


56.9 


57.0 


58.1 


58.8 


50 to 56 years — 


1 


L 


.63 


5 


,726 


5 


,937 


■ 5 


,515 


5 


,721 


3 


,079 


3,33L 


3,155 


3 


,309 


53.8 


56.1 


57.2 


57.8 


55 to 66 years 








9 


,658 


11 


,216 


IL 


,397 


10 


,866 


6 


,153 


5,057 


.,213 


5 


,003 


63.0 


65.1 


65.7 


66.1 


55 to 59 years- - 






.75 


5 


,206 


5 


,921 


5 


,760 


5 


,356 


2 


,567 


3,055 


3,033 


2 


,853 


68.9 


51.6 


52.7 


53.3 


60 to bU years-- 






.90 


6 


,652 


5 


,293 


5 


,637 


5 


,688 


I 


,606 


2,002 


2, L80 


2 


,150 


35.1 


37.8 


38.7 


39.2 


<-5 years and over- 








10 


,915 


13 


,599 


16 


,729 


15 


,817 


1 


,056 


1,239 


1,319 


I 


,39L 


9.7 


9.1 


9.0 


8.8 


65 Lo 6'j years -- 






L .88 


3 


,720 


6 


,509 


6 


,869 


5 


,168 




666 


758 


816 




866 


17.3 


16. B 


16.8 


16.7 


70 yenrs and 


















































6.75 


1 ^ 


,195 


9 


,090 


9 


,860 


1 0 


,669 




612 


681 


505 




557 


5.7 


5.3 


5.1 


5.0 
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Table C. Projectfid total Ubor farce of women 16 to '49 years oM, l)y aRC ond prefioncc of childrc~ undc-r 5, under alternrttivy 
fertility assumptions, 1980, 1963, and 19'J0 



INunbcrs in thousnnds) 






















Total , 


1 ft AnA 17 


I" and 18 


20 to 24 


25 to 29 


30 to 34 


35 to 'J9 


40 to 


45 to 49 


Year and series 


16 to 69 
venrs 


year 6 


years 


\oars 


yoai s 


years 


years ^ 


years 


years 


A. Projected labor force particlpntion 




















rate (all series) 




















Women with children under 5: 












31 .9 


32.7 


■ 31. 5 






_ 


22.2 


35. B 


42.9 


33.7 


36.6 




_ 


21.9 


36.9 


45.2 : 


35.2 


33.2 


33.7 


32. 2 


38. 3 




_ 


21.6 


37.6 


47.1 


36.2 


34.2 


34.5 


32.8 


39.1 


Women without children under 5: 
















! 

56.4 ' 




1980.., 


_ 


36.2 


56.7 


■74; r, 


6K.0 


56.6 


55.6 


57.0 






36.9 


57.5 


76.2 


69.8 


58.1 


56.9 


57.6 


58.1 




_ 


37 .A 


57.9 


77.2 


70.9 


58.9 


57.6 


5fl.3 


58.7 


B. Projected total labor force: 




















Women with children under 5: 
















I 32 


34 




5,525 


17 


1S3 


1,87 2 


1 ,805 


1 ,081 


431 




(3,410 


14 


136 


1,975 


2,207 


I ,326 


567 


156 


35 




6,665 


15 


.' 39 


1,800 


2,263 


1 ,549 


663 


195 


41 




4,712 


14 


129 


1,572 


1 , 540 


935 


376 


lU. 


30 




5,43B 


12- 


114 


1,660 


1 ,864 


1 , 132 


489 


136 


31 




5»620 




117 


1,513 


1,902 


1,307 


566 


168 


36 




4,277 


■ li 


Ml 


1,384 


1 ,404 


87 I 


355 


111 


29 




4^776 


10 


98 


1 ,423 


1,623 


1,018 


.'449 


128 


29 




4,864 


9 


100 


1,298 


1 ,632 


1,134 


505 


153 


33 


Women without children under 5^ 














3,162 


3,093 


3,169 




23,395 


1 ,408 


2,075 


4^500 


2,965 


3,023 




24,eil 


l,i?l 


I »K07 


4^332 


2»960 


3,363 


4,021 


3,748 


3,349 


1990..., ,. 


20,648 


li341 


1 ,832 


3»843 


2JV\ 


3,567 


4,539 


4,736 


4,0J 1 




24,879 


1 ,413 


2,113 


5,020 


3,498 ■ 


3,283 


3,256 


3,121 


3,175 




26,573 


1 ,235 


1 ,842 


4,863 


3,641 


3,702 


4,152 


3,783 


3,355 




I 28,345 


1 ,194 


1 L , 866 


4,313 


3»485 


3,98A 


4,702 


4-,7 83 


4,018 




; 25,671 


1,417 


2,142 


5,346 


3,772 


3,J97 


3,291 


3,130 


3,176 




27 ,7 64 


1 , 237 


1,866 


5,263 


4,120 


3,902 


4,219 


3,799 


3,35ii 




29,629 


1 ,140 


1,891 


4 ,667 


4,014 


4,282 


4,802 


4,810 


4,023 



1/ Assuined In basic projection. 
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If. 



you found this reprrnt useful, 

you are likely to find the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW a source 
of other useful articles, reports, and tabulations. 

The MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW is the most comprehensive 
official source of data and analysis on prices, employment, 
unemployment, wages, hours, earnings, productivity, and unit 
labor costs. 

For a subscription or a sample copy of the MONTHLY LA- 
BOR REVIEW, send the coupon below to the nearest regional 
office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics or to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402. 



CHICAGO 

8th Floor 
300 South Wacker Drive 
Chicago, III. 60606 

KANSAS CITY □ 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. e^^Qe 

SAN FRANCISCO O 

450 Golden Gate Avenue 
Box 36017 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 

DALLAS D- 

Room 6B7 
1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas. Tex. 75202 





BOSTON 

1603 JFK Federal Building. 
Government Center. 
Boston. Mass. 02203 

NEW YORK 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 



PHILADELPHIA 

P.O.Box 13309 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19101 



ATLANTA 

1371 Peachrree Street. N,E, 
Atlanta. Ga. 30309 



for Supt Docs use 



□ Send rne a sample copy of the Monthly Labor 
Review. Payment of 75 cents enclosed. 

□ Send me a subscription to the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

I I 1 year 2 years 3 years 

Payment of $9 per year Is enclosed. (Foreign subscriptions, $11.25 per 
year.) Ma1<e checks payable to Superintendent of Documents. 
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